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“Ah, take one consideration with another— 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one!” 
These much-quoted words of Sir William S. Gilbert 
from The Pirates of Penzance aptly express what unfor- 
tunately is probably the prevailing conclusion drawn 


by most policemen and law enforcement officers about 
their chosen occupation. Yet, they should forever hold 
their heads high with pride and satisfaction in the 
knowledge that their work and duties rank among the 
most important and essential in our free and democratic 
society, and in large measure, the efficiency and effective- 
ness with which they perform their work will determine 
whether that same society shall remain free and demo- 
cratic or shall succumb to the forces of tyranny and 
evil which are dedicated to its conquest. 


It is often said that our form of government in Ameri- 
ca, unique in history and in this world, is a government 
of laws and not of men. And so it is! But men make 
the laws and men execute the laws as made, and 
both the making of the laws and their execution 
command the utmost respect and require diligence, 
intelligence and devotion to the ideals of our way of life. 
The execution of laws, however, as Thomas Jefferson 
said, is more important than the making of them—for 
it is in the execution of laws that the American public 
comes to know them, and the manner of execution 
determines their desirability, their usefulness, their fit- 
ness to correct the evils at which they are directed and 
their protection of the rights and privileges of all our 
citizens, both those for whom and those at whom the 
laws are enacted. Good laws can become bad laws by 
poor execution, and many bad laws can be made good 
laws by wise and competent execution. 

The American policeman, therefore, occupies a po- 
sition of overwhelming responsibility. His every act in- 
volves, in varying degrees, the execution of laws, both 
good laws and bad laws and laws which are made 
better or worse by his manner of execution. His respon- 
sibility is made even more terrifying by the deluge of 
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new laws and regulations having the force of law which 
have befallen us in recent years and which will con- 
tinue to befall us in future years, all to a great extent 
caused by the ever-increasing complexity of our society, 
It has been truly said that hardly a moment of any day 
goes by without our every act being motivated or af.- 
fected by a law or regulation. 

Gone are the days of “the cop on the beat.” The 
policemen of yesteryear who knew intimately almost 
all the people whom they served and protected and 
who had time to know their every problem, now find 
themselves saddled with innumerable additional duties 
and burdens growing out of an increasingly complex 
society made even more complicated by an unusually 
rapid rise in population without any off-setting pro- 
portional increase in the force of policemen available 
to handle additional duties and burdens. Today’s po- 
licemen must be specialists and technicians in many 
fields, keeping abreast of scientific advancement not 
only in methods of law enforcement and execution and 
law-breaking but also in methods of life and property 
protection and saving. A large body of today’s police- 
men and law enforcement officers never come into contact 
with the public whom they serve in the performance of 
their highly specialized tasks. 

The tasks of the American policeman in any one part 
of the country are in most cases identical in form and 
number with those in all other parts of the country, 
and indeed, often will involve the same person or the 
same law violation. Cooperation between police forces 
is necessary today as never before. 

American police forces are now called upon to per- 
form in many new and additional fields. Governor 
Lodge in his Guest Editorial in the March 1953 issue 
of this publication outlines a number of these fields. 
With each field comes additional duties and specialized 
tasks not found in other fields, and as the number of 
fields increase so must the efficiency of our police forces 
increase. And so it has! 

Putting it another way, the policemen of today are 
victims of the high-speed, high-pressure, technological 
and whirlwind kind of every-day existence in which this 
country now finds itself. But one thing policemen must 
remember!—they are no more victims of this way of 
life than are laborers, specialists in production and 
selling, business men, doctors, lawyers and the many 
others whose tasks form an integral part of our society. 
Another thing policemen must never forget!—they are 
adjusting their field of endeavor to this way of life as 
rapidly and as effectively, if not more so, than are 
these many other professions and fields of endeavor. 

America today stands proud of her modern police 
forces; nowhere else in the world are there police whose 
abilities to execute and administer laws under modern 
conditions can match those of the forces of America, be 
they Federal, State or local. 

It must be expected that criticism, some justified but 
most unjustified, will be directed at cur police forces. 
Much of the criticism will be motivated by a desire not 
to be caught doing something the laws prohibit, or by 
anger aroused at being so caught, or by enemies of our 
democratic system. Some of the criticism will come from 
those perpetual “gripers” who are always quick to 
criticize anyone and anything. Some will stem from a 
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desire to improve the police system 
and protect the rights and privileges 
of all—a laudable object—and in 
many cases this criticism may have 
merit. But policemen should never 
allow criticism to dampen their 
spirit or destroy their pride—for 
the great mass of Americans recog- 
nize that being human, policemen 
must sometimes err, and that except 
for those relatively few instances of 
error, the American policeman is 
the best friend Americans and 
American have in this torn and 
tense world of today. 

And if policemen agree with Sir 
William S. Gilbert that their lot “is 
not a happy one,” perhaps they can 
find solace in the words of Publilius 
Syrus that “It is an unhappy lot 
which finds no enemies.” 


Vaal a 


Seminar 

According to Gerald O’Connell, Traf- 
fic Institute director of training, high 
school teachers of driver education 
will have an opportunity to discuss 
present and future. problems concern- 
ing highway transportation with out- 
standing leaders of the traffic field 
during a two-week seminar to be 
given in August at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, Illinois. 

Knowing how closely chiefs work 
with the high school drive education 
teacher, we pass the word along. One 
of the specialized courses takes place 
August 10-21 and if you wish further 
information write to: The Traffic In- 
stitute at 1704 Judson Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 








Walking Parkers 

Experts have said that when a man 
parks his car, he will not walk more 
than 700 feet to his destination. This 
theory was exploded when a survey, 
conducted by the City of Providence 
(R.I.) Traffic Engineer, checked the 
habits of 923 drivers who now use the 
city’s year old metered parking lot. 
The average parker walked 1,590 feet 
from the lot to his destination—some 
interviewed walked nearly a_ mile. 
The reasons? Drivers said they pre- 
ferred the city’s lot because they 
could park there longer than in curb 
spaces. They did not have to worry 
about parking lot attendents denting 
their fenders, and they could lock 
their cars and take the keys with 
them. The information was gathered 
by the American Society of Planning 
Officials. 

(More News on Page 2) 
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A group of five girls and one boy communists 


captured by Police Action. 
ACME PICTURE 


Tue police of every country have certain problems 
that are characteristic of the locale. When Col. Arthur 
E. Young stopped in New York for a few days before 
leaving for England, he gave of his time to lecture for 
a seminar group at New York University on the inter- 
national aspects and scope of police activities with 
special accent on police administration in Malaya. 

He was sent to Malaya in 1951 by the British govern- 
ment to re-organize the police. The chore was not a 
new one, for the colonel has been commissioned to do 
the same job in one of the world’s newest nations, The 
Gold Coast, a British colony in West Africa. 

In Malaya he found a police force of 70,000 men, 
strong in numbers but weak in efficiency and lacking in 
adequate training for the tremendous job they were 
called upon to do. Of this number, 15% are Chinese 
and 85° are native Malayans. They were having a most 
difficult time combatting the campaign of terror that 


the communist bandits were waging. These outlaws were 


The Government has moved the entire occupants of a 
village away from the fringes of the jungle. 
ACME PICTURE 
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Police Action 


In Malaya 


committing almost unbelievahl« acts of horror. For ex. 
ample, they had murdered a young girl by driving a 
six inch nail through her head. Another instance, a 
family was burned to death in their hut. 

The communists had a three phase plan which had 
as its basis a reign of terror technique. The first phase 
was, to terrorize a small community then move to the 
second stage of a larger area. The final phase was to 
rule the country. Strangely enough, the terrorists, who 
were communistically inspired by Russia, knew very 
little of the theories of Marx, and as Col. Young put it 
“were little more than misguided and ignorant bandits 
of the ‘hit and run’ variety.” The majority of them 
seemed to be alien Chinese. The battle for the “hearts 
and souls” of the people of Malaya had begun before 
Col. Young had arrived. 

Because of the nature of the attacks it was more of 
a policing problem than one of military strategy. Malaya, 
being four fifths jungle, made it easy for bandits to 
sneak out of the jungle, strike, and then run back to 
safety. The terrain of the jungle makes it difficult to cap- 
ture them. With a minimum of effort the criminals did 
a great amount of damage. 

One of the biggest problems the colonel had to meet 
when he arrived in Malaya was that of poor public re- 
lations between the police and the people. He found that 
the police and the people were far apart. The natives were 
skittish about reporting criminal action for fear of being 
“mixed up with the police”. To illustrate the point, Col. 
Young cited a case in which a man had been shot while 
in a crowded cafe. When the police arrived and ques- 
tioned the witnesses not one person would even admit 
HEARING the shot. 

Recognizing the need for a public relation program he 
started one that soon became known as “Operation Ser- 
vice”. On the uniform of each policeman the insignia of 
a pair of hands clasped in friendship gave credence to 
the motto printed beneath “A policeman is your friend”. 
The plan was so successful the insignia has been 
adopted as part of the regulation uniform. The colonel 
gave several illustrations of police helpfulness beyond 
the call of duty. There was the case of the mother who 
had been sentenced to prison for 28 months leaving an 
infant daughter with no one to care for her. A policeman 
and his wife volunteered to care for the child until the 
mother was free again. Another incident of a policeman’s 
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This is our first International Police Feature 
{rticle. Col. Arthur E. Young, Commissioner 
of Police, City of London, England, visited 
Vew York City for a few days before returning 


home. 











Staff Written 


thoughtfulness occurred when a motor car broke down 
and the driver had an appointment to keep in Singapore. 
When the car was repaired and on its way, the police- 
man called the driver’s friends in Singapore to tell them 
“not to worry” their friend would be there, but a little 
late for the appointment. 

The present administration has a two fold plan; 
first to wipe out all the remaining bandits, and second, 
to provide protection for ALL Malayan people. The 
complexity of the task, even with a well trained and 
organized police force, becomes apparent when one 
realizes how large a number of “squatters” live on the 
fringe of the jungle where they are easy prey for the 
terrorists. The Malayan government is making an en- 
deavor to move these villages to new locations where 
they might be better protected. Travel in jungle areas 
is very slow—sometimes less than one mile an hour. 
However the Army has co-operated with the police and 
using 14 helicopters save hours of jungle travel time. 
One journey which ordinarily takes four days is now 
done in 10 minutes. 

An even larger, though less tangible, program is 
underway to indoctrinate the Malayan population with 
the democratic way of life. This is in preparation for 
self government which will come as soon as they are 
ready. Captured communists are learning the democratic 
way of the free man and are renouncing their former 
life. This program is very important for as a British 
administrator put it, “You can get rid of mosquitos in 
your house with a spray gun, but they will return with 
reinforcements if you don’t sterilize the stagnant pools 
where they breed”. 

The work that Col. Young and his staff has accomp- 
lished and are still working toward, has world wide 
significance. Had the communists succeeded in their bid 
for the “hearts and souls” of the people of Malaya, the 
world’s biggest single source of rubber and tin would 
be out of the hands of a free nation. The communists 
have not succeeded, and as the colonel puts it “We have 
them on the run”. Last year over a thousand terrorists 
surrendered to the authorities and the statistics so far 
this year show the average has been about 100 per 
month. “What used to be a national threat is now noth- 
ing more than a national nusiance”, stated Colonel 
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A Malayan Policeman plays a vital role in guarding 


villages against the attacks of terrorists. 
WIDE WORLD 


Young and the Malayan police now have the situation 
well in hand. During the past year men have been 
trained to train others, and now the police force has a 
planned training program to operate at the very high- 
est efficiency. 

# * x * * 

Col. Young has left for London where he will assist 
in the preparations for the Coronation. We couldn't 
resist asking him a few questions about his London 
policemen. The amasing and almost unbelievable fact 
to Americans is that a “Bobby” never carries a gun. He 
does his tour of duty unarmed. Yet, during the past 
five years, there have been only ten policemen shot in 
the entire British Isles. (Here in New York we had 
three shot last month.) Neither the British people nor the 
“underworld” will tolerate anyone who uses a gun on 
a “Bobby”. The underworld comes forward to inform if 
a member of their ranks is guilty. It is a British tradi- 
tion. There is an extremely high penalty connected with 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Inspection of Malayan Police by the British 


High Commissioner. 
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Painted in 1878. “THE TRAFFIC HALT” 
by H. Schuld. 


WIDE WORLD PICTURE 


Preruars no other organization now in existence has 
as long and honorable an ancestry as does the Police 
Department. Although often taken for granted, the po- 
lice officer is a distinctive mark of civilization, and all 
over the world receives this recognition. Centuries ago 
when people lived alone each man was a law unto him- 
self, but when communities sprang up the need for law 
enforcement officers became apparent. 

One of the earliest great civilizations was that of 
Greece. The Greeks organized a group of ten magistrates 
known as the Astynomi, which literally translated is 
street supervisors. The job of these men was to keep the 
streets clean and clear and to supervise the construction 
of buildings. Evidently the Greeks enjoyed kibitzing 
about construction work much the way we do today. 
And it was up to the Astynomi to see that they did not 
obstruct the free ways or cause disturbances. The group 
was informal in organization, ununiformed, and unpaid 
for its service. 

Succeeding Greece as the foremost world power was 
Rome. The Romans had a highly organized system of 
law enforcement consisting of 7,000 constables, called 
Vigiles (or watchers). Working in small groups of 3 
or 4 in number, the Vigiles patroled all Rome which was 
divided into precincts. Somewhat military in nature, the 
Vigiles were uniformed, paid, and retired in much the 
same manner as were the Roman soldiers. Besides en- 
forcing the many strict Roman laws, the Vigiles were 
full time firemen as well. Their prestige and power 
lasted until the Roman Empire fell, and with it all the 
civilized world. While the Dark Ages encompassed the 
world, there was no organized system of law enforce- 
ment. Raids and looting by barbaric tribes were so 
frequent that people sought protection from lords of 
large estates. In return for providing shelter and safety, 
these lords exacted promises of loyalty and payment 
from the people, reducing them to servitude. From this 
practice the Middle Age institution of the Federal Sys- 
tem developed. 


Meanwhile in England, the Anglo-Saxons were solv- 


The Family Tree 
of the 


Police Department 
By S. E. Rink 


ing their law enforcement problem by the Frankpledge, 
which was, in substance, a mutual undertaking by mem- 
bers of a community to apprehend and present for trial 
any member of the community who committed an of- 
fense. Failure to seize an offender resulted in a levy of 
a fine on the whole group. However, the burden of this 
responsibility became too great for the citizens and so 
the King appointed a Sheriff. The Sheriff is the direct 
ancestor of the present day law enforcement officer, al- 
though his duties were very much different. The Anglo- 
Saxon Sheriff was the King’s steward. His job was to 
receive and interpret the King’s mandate not only in 
civil matters but also in military, fiscal, and judicial 
affairs. He held his office as long as he pleased the King. 
The entire plan of local government centered on the 
office. The Sheriff's decision was final, and appeal from 
it lay only to the King. 

For a time Sheriffs were appointed from the second 
rank of baronage, and in a few cases the office was 
hereditary. However the office of Sheriff could not re- 
main free from corruption. Unscrupulous Kings ap- 
pointed unqualified men to the office as “Political 
Plums.” The office could be purchased in many instances 
and the position used to fatten the holder’s own purse. 
Sometimes non-residents of the community who had 
no interest in its welfare were assigned to the post. As 
the taint of corruption grew, the power of the Sheriff 
declined. 

To stem the rising tide of corruption other officers 

were appointed by the Crown. Itinerant Justices, Bailiffs, 
Justices of the Peace rose in prominence. It wasn’t long 
before the Sheriff became a figurehead, although the 
glorious tradition still clung to the office. In England 
today the Sheriff is primarily a “country gentleman.” 
Appointed for a year by the Crown, the Sheriff's service 
is compulsory and unpaid. The actual work of the office 
is done by paid and competent under sheriffs. 
(The American Sheriff reached the high point of his 
glory during the pioneer westward movement; but he is 
still an important law enforcement official in many parts 
of this country today.) 

Right along with the Sheriff came the Constable in 
Anglo-Saxon history. Earliest records ‘show that the 
position of Constable held a great deal of esteem. Most 
specifically the Constable dealt with Military affairs. He 
had jurisdiction over all military offenders when the 


Army was abroad, and he handled cases from felony 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Chiefly Chatter 


James M. Gleason, Chief of Police 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Ty presenting this series of personality profiles, it 
has been our custom to acquaint the reader with a 
miniature picture background of the town itself so as 
to better set the stage for the “chatter” about its 
chief. 

Greenwich is the first Connecticut town one meets 
when traveling northward on the Merritt Parkway. It 
has a population estimated at 40,000 and the area 
patroled by its police department is 42 square miles. 
To “cover” this widely spread-out territory, 96 police- 
men are employed to do the job and it is expected 
that 23 more will be added when the 40 hour week be- 
comes effective. 

Because of the number of men per thousand popula- 
tion, one may raise an eyebrow, inquiring why Green- 
wich is so fortunate in police strength. When one be- 
comes better acquainted with the vicinity the answer to 
the question is obvious. The area has a concentration 
of wealthy residents and because of its “spread-out” 
position, it is necessary to provide most efficient cover- 
age. 

Supervising the activities of the Greenwich Police 
Department for the past twelve years, is Chief John 
M. Gleason. To many of the law enforcement officers 
throughout the country his name is most familiar 
because Chief Gleason has taught at leading Police 
Training Schools. Recently he conducted a seminar at 
Northeastern University. He has taught at Northwestern 
Traffic Institute, the F. B. I. Academy and participated 
in many other Police Training programs. 

Chief Gleason is a past president of the International 
\ssociation of Chiefs of Police. In 1949 he was selected 
by the Federal Government to visit post-war Germany 
and review the military government’s policing methods. 
He inspected the local German Police systems and re- 
ported his observations and recommendations to our 
government. 
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As an instructor, his specialty is presenting the 
practical side of Police Administration. Chief Gleason 
is a firm believer in the theory that any improvement 
in police personnel must come from self-improvement 
within the ranks. A program of self-education should be 
carried on by each individual. He recognizes the fact 
that the public is slow in accepting the idea of spending 
money on an educational program for its law enforce- 
ment officers. 

To illustrate his feelings in the matter of a “police- 
man’s position in the economic scale of living” Chief 
Gleason drew a parallel. The police officer is a career 
man. The more years of service he has as a law enforce- 
ment officer, the more valuable he becomes to his com- 
munity. In actual practice, his salary is not commensur- 
ate with his knowledge and value. A factory worker, start- 
ing his work at the same time as the policeman, increases 
his pay and position at a much faster rate and can be- 
come a foreman or department head in less time. A 
sizeable disparity exists between the actual value of a 
policeman to his community and the amount of salary 
he receives. 

Chief Gleason is very often called upon by publica- 
tions, radio or television programs to act as a technical 
advisor and to share his knowledge of law enforcement 
He is very careful that “good press” is always reported 
and will not tolerate any disparaging remarks about 
officers. Recently in checking a revised radio script, he 
noted that the writers had changed a line which read 
“picking up bets at the school yard” to “...picking up 
bets at the station house”. Obviously the writers were 
playing for a “laugh line” at the expense of the police. 

Last winter, Chief Gleason was seen on television as 
a guest panelist on the Lucky Strike “Lucky Clue” 
program. 

“The greater portion of law enforcement work today” 
says the chief, “is dealing with traffic and motor vehicle 
problems.” He went on to state that Greenwich does not 
have parking meters as yet but will have them installed 
in the near future. 

In discussing the vehicle problem, Chief Gleason calls 
to mind the fact that more people are killed by autos 
than by murder and although the public view of these 
offenses differs greatly, the fact remains that a person 
is just as dead from an auto accident as from a gun 
wound. (We checked the statistics when we returned to 
the office and found 37,300 people are killed every year 
by autos (Accident Statistics, National Safety Council) 
and 6,820 deaths are homicides, (F. B. 1. Report,) which 
means for each person murdered, five and a half people 
are killed in auto accidents.) 

The walls of Chief Gleason’s office are covered with 
framed diplomas and certificates attesting to the many 
activities in which he has participated. A large framed 
excerpt from Elbert Hubbard’s essay “Get in Line or 
Get Out” has a prominent place on the wall. Entitled 
“Loyalty,” it is a sound piece of advice to anyone who is 
employed for his living. It reads: If you work for a 
man, in heaven’s name work for him! If he pays you 
wages that supply you your daily bread and butter, work 
for him—speak well of him, think well of him, stand 
by him and stand by the institution he represents. An 
ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness. 

We suspect that the substance of the above is the 
“cement” that binds all policemen to the profession of 
law enforcement. From the patrolman who is loyal to 
his chief to the chief who is loyal to the governing body 
of the town, the keyword is “loyalty.” 
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Ages ago, before man learned to use his voice to V 
express his desires to his fellow man, he had devised th 
a universal sign language. First by pointing to the ob 
ject he wanted, and later on, when the object was not o 
in sight, by crudely drawing it on the bark of a tree L 
or side of a cave, man conveyed the ideas he wished to pl 
communicate. pe 
Today along the many highways, intersections, cross- sl 
walks, and streets, man is still speaking to man in sign ti 
language. Today’s signs, especially traffic signs, have of 
the all-important task of conveying to each motorist 
and pedestrian the idea of safety. By regulating and si; 
controlling the menace of traffic, these signs do a man- pl 
size job of making each community a safer place to live it 
and work in. If traffic officers could be stationed twenty- be 
four hours a day at every intersection, hill, curve, and a 
potential danger spot, there would be no need for the jo 
trafic sign, but such a program is not practical. an 
When wisely placed, signs serve their communities 
well. Although they can never replace the traffic officer, ve 
trafic signs carry the same authority, and the message a 
they bear should be enforced by law. In an effort to in- sic 
crease the standardization of all traffic controls in the dr 
country, the Federal Government in 1948 authorized a th 
joint committee of the American Association of State pe 
Highway Officials, the Institute of Traffic Engineers, and an 
the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety to me 
prepare a manual on “Uniform Traffic Control Devices,” ing 
which devotes a good many pages to traffic signs. on 


f + re In classifying traffic signs according to their functions, 
ee a [Pf _— } o A A +s °° (6st? ° 
= eo the Manual refers to_ Regulatory Signs, Warning 
- Signs,” and “Guide Signs.” Regulatory signs provide 
information for the motorist and pedestrian that, were 
it not for the signs, would be unknown. Violations of 
these signs constitute misdemeanor. Stop signs, speed 
regulations, one way streets, load limits, no passing 
zones, and no parking areas are just a few regulations 
that come under the jurisdiction of regulatory signs. 
With a few exceptions, regulatory signs have a rectangu- 
lar shape, and are white, with black lettering and 
borders. 

As the name implies, warning sings indicate dangers 
on the road or adjacent to it. They usually call for a 
reduction of speed on the driver’s part. While adequate 
warning signs are of tremendous aid in expediting traf- 
fic conditions, too many warning signs lead to a general 
disregard for all signs rather than to the called for 
caution. Turns, curves, hills, bumps, school zones, pe- 
destrian crossings, railroad crossings, changes in pave- 
ment widths, narrow bridges, and low clearances should 
all be marked with warning signs. The signs may convey 
their message by symbol, color, and shape. Whenever 
possible symbols, rather than words, are used, because 
a symbol is more quickly recognized, and is more 
expressive than several words would be. Most of the 
warning signs are diamond shaped; exceptions are the 
circular advanced railroad warning and the railroad 
crossbuck sign. For practical purposes, the long arrow 
sign must be a horizontal rectangle; the advisory speed 
sign should be square in shape to distinguish it from the 
speed regulation sign. 

The third category of traffic signs, the guide signs, 
are always welcomed by the motorist, for they mark 
the route he is taking, tell him how far he has to go to 
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his destination as well as how far he has come from his 
starting point, and point out sights of interest to him. 
Guide signs label rivers, parks, forests, state lines, cities, 
first aid stations, and similar items. Junctions, b4-passes, 
detours, alternate routes, city routes, main highways, 
trucking ways are also indicated by guide signs, which 
vary in shape according to their functions, but eisaain 
their white background with black lettering andj border. 

\ll the signs we have mentioned, with the exception 
of school zone warnings, should be illuminated dt night. 
Luminous paint or reflectors may be used and in some 
places are highly effective, but flood lights wherever 
possible produce the best results. (The light flooded 
should be white, except for red stop signs.) Some- 
times a small light placed behind or inside the backing 
of a sign can give sufficient illumination. 

To gain the most benefit from the traffic sign, the 
sign should be kept “active’—that is, it should be 
placed in the position where it can do the most good, and 
it should be removed as soon as the need for it has 
been alleviated. As a representative of its community, 
a sign should be kept in good repair. A fresh paint 
job can make an old sign look like new, and of course, 
any defacing markings should be removed promptly. 

A good many measures have been taken in the past 
years to standardize all traffic signs. If every stop sign 
in the country was the same color, shape, and dimen- 
sions, the ease of recognizing it would increase. As one 
drives across the country, there are visible signs of 
the progress that has been made. The once popular 
pen-engraved wooden signpost has almost disappeared, 
and in its place can be found shiny traffic signs made of 
metal and treated with a protective rust-resistant coat- 
ing. Even the bolts, screws, and supports that keep the 


signs in place are noncorrosive. The lettering on today’s 
signs is clean and of open faced typed, which is easy 
to read at a quick glance. It can also be noted that 
each sign is used for one specific purpose; rarely does 
one see the same traffic sign giving directions and also 
warning of a curve in the road. 

The Manual goes on to point out that traffic signs 
are most effective when they are mounted at ninety 
degree angles to the traffic which they are serving. In 
this way, oncoming motorists can easily see the sign, 
and in this position, the sign does not confuse motorists 
approaching from the opposite direction. When signs 
have reflectors on them, it is helpful to turn the sign 
downward slightly to avoid a glare. 

Experience has shown that traffic signs are most 
effective when they are placed between 6 and 10 feet 
from the actual roadway; but there are exceptions to 
this, specially on graded roads. Signs in rural areas are 
easily recognized when placed about 2 or 214 feet from 
the ground. Overhead signs should always be at least 
1414 feet above the road surface. Signs are not usually 
placed closer together than 100 feet, since too many 
signs too close together are difficult for the motorist 
to read, especially when he is travelling at a high 
speed. Whenever it is possible, further advises the 
Manual, each sign should have its own sign post. 

It was not our purpose to rewrite the Manual on 
“Uniform Traffic Control Devises,” rather we have tried 
to provide a digest of the information it contains and 
show how effective signs can aid a community better 
its safety record. Complete information may be ob- 
tained from the Manual which is available for 75 cents 
by writing to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 








Increase Your Department’s Efficiency 
and Cut Apprehension Costs! 


The new AUTO-PHOTO I.D. 
Machine now makes it possible—time 
and cost-wise—to photograph ALL 
individuals processed through 

police work. 


No experience required to operate, 
completely automatic, all in one unit. 
Takes four different poses, 

develops, dries and delivers, lifelike, 





sharply defined, permanent, high 
quality photographs within two minutes 
for a fraction of a cent per print 

(3¢ for a strip of four).* 

Write for Special Bulletin ID-10. 
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A professor in his psychology class 
held up a large white cardboard for 
his pupils to see. The cardboard had 
a small black dot in the lower left 
hand corner. When he questioned his 
students about what they saw, almost 
to a man they reported only the black 
dot. Very few gave recognition to the 
white surrounding it. 

The above illustration shows why 
“Public Relations” is a necessity for 
every organization that is in any way 
serving the public. The public, quick 
to magnify minor black spots, often 
completely overlooks the tremendous 
good that is supplied. 

One may better define the function 
of public relations as: “ the activi- 
ties of an organization that are con- 
cerned with giving the public a better 
understanding of its policies and pur- 
poses.” Its importance in the general 
organization picture can best be noted 
by observing the sizeable amount of 
money that private industry allots for 
“public relations” departments. This 
is done to further public acceptance 
of products and firms as reliable and 
worthy of public confidence. Police de- 
partments do not have money desig- 
nated in their budgets for this ser- 
vice, so they must make the best of 
the methods they have. It is necessary 
for every man in the department to 
be a “one man public relations de- 
partment.” 

There are two phases to consider 
when speaking of public relations. 
Part one concerns the organization 
as a unit. Part two deals with the 
individual’s relationship with the pub- 
lic. 

The policies and attitudes which an 
organization wishes the public to have 
toward it, constitutes the first part. 
In this section, there is a subheading 
termed “press relations.” The press 
(mewspaper and magazines), moving 
pictures, leaflets or any impersonal 
manner of getting a message to the 
public is important. In this category 
one becomes familiar with the terms 
“good press” and “bad press.” There 
are times when a “bad” press is no 
fault of the department. Occassionally 
a press may be against the city ad- 
ministration and in an effort to dis- 
credit the leaders, “sight their guns” 
at the police department. Fortunately 
this is not the usual attitude through- 
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out the country, as the press and the 
police department realize the necessity 
of cooperating with each other. 

As part of a planned public relations 
program a police department should 
have an officer ready to address groups 
of citizens on any one of the many 
phases of police work. For example, 
an officer may be invited to speak to 
a group of civic minded citizens. He 
might speak of traffic problems and 
the parking situation, and ask sugges- 
tions on certain points. Such inter- 
change of ideas have frequently re- 
sulted in the solution of some “big 
headache.” 

In addressing a Chamber of Com- 
merce group he may give a talk on 
safety in the store, mentioning the 
proper way to lock up for the night, 
leaving a night light on, and so forth. 

For P.T.A. groups he may discuss 
the subject of warning children 
against sex perverts or telling how 
the police department is providing for 
their children’s safety. These little 
talks do much to further the public’s 
appreciation of police work and are 
listed high in good public relations. 

Before continuing with the individu- 
al’s part in the scheme of public rela- 
tions, something must be said about 
the circulation of pamphlets instruct- 
ing children on the use of bicycles, 
warnings about associations with 
strangers and general instructions for 
public safety. These pamphlets have 
always produced excellent results 
wherever tried. 

All the good work of a department 
can be nullified by one individual (like 
the black dot on the white cardboard), 
and so we come to the basis of all 
public relations work, the individual. 

Even in a company where thousands 
of dollars are spent on public rela- 
tions, the entire program can be a 
total loss because of the actions of 
ONE individual. To illustrate, suppose 
a food market had a good public rela- 
tions program and a lady went in to 
shop. The clerk who waited on her 
was arrogant, discourteous, impolite, 
or unaccommodating. In all probabil- 
ity she would repeat the experience to 
a neighbor and some friends. It would 
not take very long before the com- 
pany’s carefully conceived program 
would be lost. The same kind of thing 
can happen in a police department. 

It is almost unbelievable how many 
people in these United States do not 
understand the functions of their po- 
lice department. They do not realize 
that a policeman must enforce the 
law. Some laws are good and then 
we must admit some are bad. The 
policeman has no choice in the mat- 
ter; he is required to enforce them 
all. It is his individual manner in en- 
forcing laws—good or bad—that de- 
termines how good a “public rela- 
tions job” he is doing for his depart- 
ment. 

Neighbors frequently argue about 
their children. A policeman was called 


to one city apartment where a woman 
accused the man upstairs of hitting 
her child. The policeman asked if she 
were intending to press charges 
against the man. “Oh no,” she said, 
“T just want you to go up there and 
throw a scare into him.” The police. 
man put his little black book away 
and sarcastically said, “Lady, I’m 
not the Boogey-Man,” and walked out 
of the apartment. The lady had a 
field day the next morning talking 
about the “do-nothing” attitude of the 
police. 

Had the patrolman just been a little 
more patient with her ignorance and 
explained the reason why it was not 
possible to “scare” the man upstairs, 
much aggravation and criticism would 
have been avoided. 

One individual represents the entire 
body—not only of the police force but, 
in many cases, the community itself. 
Strangers, passing through town, may 
stop and question a policeman. How 
the officer is dressed, his alertness in 
answering questions and his courtesy 
have much to do with forming the 
strangers’ opinion of the entire town. 
This is part of the public relations 
job that becomes second nature to a 
patrolman. No thought is given to it 
and it is just part of his daily work. 
The effortless, friendly and helpful 
attitude of a law enforcement officer 
is the best kind of public relations. 
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° The Policeman’s Choice 


Powertul Light 


When he needs it— where he needs it 


EE ECL 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC HAND LAMPS 


Model 700 
2000-foot 
beam 


Most powerful, heavy-duty 
hand lamp of its size. Ad 
justable 6-inch head. Op- 
erates on four standard 
No. 6 dry cells. 


Model 211 
1500-foot 
beam 


Popular price, light weight, 
easy to carry. Adjustable 
5-inch head. Operatedon 
two standard lantern bat 
teries. 

Write for folder on complete information on these and 
other Big Beam dry-cell and storage-battery models. 
U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1072, West Hubbard Street 

Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Weapon - Wise 
by David O. Moreton 


It is hard to plunge into a feature 
such as “Weapon-Wise” without some 
explanation, both as to background 
and what is planned as the feature 
itself goes forward. 

The main feature each month of 
“Weapon-Wise” will be as complete 
a technical report as possible, of a 
single pistol or revolver. This coverage 
will be broken down into four sec- 
tions as follows: 

HISTORY 

When introduced 

New weapon or new model replacing 

Number manufactured, serial num- 

bers 

Any other pertinent data—reason 

for development, etc. 
DESCRIPTION 

Name of manufacturer 

Name of Weapon Rifling 

Caliber Bore diameter 

Number of shots Groove diameter 

Type of action Stocks 

Type of loading Finish 

Barrel lengths Weight 

Sights 
BALLISTICS 

Data on types of cartridges for 

which the weapon is chambered 

Weights of bullets and type 

Velocity Load 

Range Penetration 

Scale drawing of the standard car- 

tridge with the average accurate 
measurements 
COMMENTS 
Accuracy —result of machine rest 
shooting with different 
grades and brands of 
ammunition 
General comments on how the weap- 
on handled and other notes of 
interest 

Each weapon will be photographed 
on a scale background for accurate 
size comparison. Photographs similar- 
ly will be made of the various car- 
tridges used in the tests; profile, and 
so that the head stamp is clearly 
Visible. We will also include in the 
Same photo, the results of the machine 
rest shooting with each type of am- 
munition. Whenever possible the man- 
ufacturer’s phantom or cutaway draw- 
ing of the gun being reported upon 
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will be included. Lastly, it is planned 
to compare (using the reguiation S&W 
and Colt as a basis) and chart the 
muzzle blast and blow back of each 
weapon tested; this will be accomp- 
lished by photographing the firing of 
a single round in darkness. 

Personally, I started sheoting near 
the age 8 or 9. My parents are from 
shooting, sporting, and outdoor fami- 
lies and there were always a few guns 
around. Therefore they were not mys- 
terious or forbidden to me, a healthy 
situation if properly controlled, you 
will agree. (Some will not). However 
I was educated in the lore of the 
woods and the love of arms. During 
World War II I spent over three 
years stateside in the Air Corps, as an 
armorer on flying status. This kept 
me moving all of the time from base 
to base. It was during this time that 
the search for information really be- 
gan, correspondence with Jack O’Con- 
nor of Outdoor Life led to the procur- 
ing of the first book, Bakers’ Modern 
Gunsmithing (Samworth 1933, $5.00). 
Since then the reference section of 
the library has multiplied until it is 
well over the two hundred mark. That 
does not count the data that is not 
catalogued, such as manufacturers’ 
catalogues, clippings, magazine files 
and the like. There is also a cartridge 
collection that goes from BB caps and 
paper cartridges to .50 caliber armor 
piercing and flare cartridges. 

Whenever it is possible we will an- 
nounce the schedules of Revolver and 
Pistol Matches as they are received 
from the N.R.A. and the various de- 
partments around the country, fol- 
lowed after the match, with the re- 
sults. In announcing the forthcoming 
match we will list the date, type of 
match, and contact. The first match 
for us to report should be the Mary- 
land State Revolver and Pistol Cham- 
pionships, sponsored by the Sparrows 
Point Police Department Pistol and 
Revolver Club; June 26, 27, 28, 1953 
at Sparrows Point 19, Maryland. Chief 
Marcus H. Miles will be the executive 
officer for this match. 

We plan to list, with your coopera- 
tion, the serial numbers and any 
other data supplied, of stolen weap- 
ons; send us the data and we will take 
it from there. If there is a possibility 
of our being of assistance in the 
identification of a particular weapon or 
cartridge that is a stickler, we'll try 
to oblige directly from our own files 
or from the files of our associates. If 
we are,all stumped, we will then give 
all of our readers a crack at it, 
through this column. Our contacts in 
Europe and the Middle East should be 
helpful in the identification of any 
European or Asian guns that come our 
way. 

These then are the background and 
the forecast of “Weapon-Wise”’. Draw- 
ing from the store of information at 
hand and with the aid of many 
friends and acquaintances, it will be as 
accurate and complete a report each 


month as possible We hope that you 
will like it and that you will send us 
your comments, criticisms and sug- 
gestions so that we can make “Weap- 
on-Wise” your source of information 
and assistance. D. O. M. 


Book Reviews 


————————_—._ 


The Identification of Firearms and For- 
ensic Ballistics by Major Sir Gerald 
Burrard. 

Herbert Jenkins, London; New Revised Edition 
1951 217 p Illus. 22.5 cm (octavo) $6.00 
Major Burrard’s works have long 

been the standard in their fields. His 

earlier works on the modern shotgun 
in three volumes have become classics. 

The first edition of Identification of 

Firearms and Forensic Ballistics, pub- 

lished in 1935 was also accepted in 

like manner. This new edition with 
its improvements will also have 
prompt acceptance. 

The first part of this work deals 
solely with Forensic Ballistics of an 
elementary nature, and with the fun- 
damental essentials of firearms. The 
author points out the lack of this 
knowledge that is so basic and neces- 
sary is all too frequent and this ignor- 
ance can only be described as appal- 
ling. Major Burrard covers the types 
of firearms, cartridges and their com- 
ponents, ignition, combustion and 
pressure as well as ascertaining the 
range of a fatal shot with clarity and 
dispatch. He explains clearly the 
variances in terms used on the Con- 
tinent and those of England and the 
United States. 

It is clear in many places that Lt. 
Col. R. K. Wilson supplied data and 
information as well as many of the 
weapons, from his own excellent col- 
lection for testing and examination. 
This fact is acknowledged by Major 
Burrard. In mentioning R. K. Wilson 
it might be of interest to point out 
that his book, the Textbook of Auto- 
matic Pistols (Samworth 1943, $6.00) 
is one of the best references of its 
kind. 

The second section of The Identi- 
fication of Firearms and Forensic Bal- 
listics deals with the problem of iden- 

(Continued on Page 12 Center) 
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New Produets and Methods 


Photoelectric Control 
for Out Door Lighting 


Solatron, a new photoelectric light- 
ing control that is sensitive to out 
door lighting conditions over a range 
of 1/2 to 8 foot-candles is now being 
marketed by Solatron Div. of General 
Aviation Corp., 540 E. 80 St., New 
York, N. Y. 

This unattended switch, which auto- 
matically turns on all light wired to 
it (within its rated capacity) at sun- 
down, is suitable for prison yards 
and difficult intersections, as well as 
general street lighting. The mounting 
bracket is suitable for flush or pole 
mounting. 

Complete information will be sent 
on request to the manufacturer or by 
using the enclosed Reader’s Service 
Card. Circle #27. 


Finger Print Camera 

Burke & James, Inc., 3215 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., have developed the 
Watson-Holmes camera for _ photo- 
graphing finger prints, stamps, coins, 
meter readings, engravings, jewelry, 
or other small flat objects. 

It employs an F:4.5 coated anastig- 
mat lens; film size is standard 2-1/2 
x 3-1/4 inches. There are four shutter 
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speeds, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150 and 
time. 

The camera has its own built in 
lighting system, and is therefore not 
dependent on daylight or flash attach- 
ments. 

In operation, the nose of the camera 
is placed over the object to be photo- 
graphed and by looking through the 
viewer the photographer is assured 
of the position of the object in ques- 
tion. 

It comes completely equipped with 
8 batteries, 4 lamps, carrying case, 
and six film holders. Price is $175.00. 
Write to the manufacturer using 
catalog #1102HB, orcircle #28 on 
the enclosed Readers’ Service Card. 


General Photo Products Co., Inc, 
General Photo Bldg., Chatham, N. J. 
has developed a new model in the 
“EXACT-PHOTE-COPY” line of port- 
able dry photo copy machines. It is 
suitable for those that own an ex- 
posure unit, and would not like to 
have a separate automatic processing 
unit for making dry positive photo 
copies. After exposure is made, insert 
the paper negative with a sheet of 
transfer paper into the unit. In about 
15 seconds the copy is processed and 
out of the machine ready to be peeled 
apart. This method eliminates all 
operations associated with wet pro- 
cess machines, such as washing, fix- 
ing, drying, and chemical fumes. 
EXACT-PHOTE-COPY reproduces 60 
to 90 exact copies per hour at about 
8¢ each. The unit takes paper 12” 
wide by any length. Operates on 115 
volts AC. The total weight is 18 Ibs. 
Carrying handles make it easy to 
move the unit to various places with- 
in the plant or office. Priced at 
$175.00. Write manufacturer for fur- 
ther data or circle #33 on Readers’ 
Service Card. 





Book Review 
(Continued from Page 11) 
tification of individual firearms by 
microscopy. Major Burrard suggests 
procedures for examination of fired 
bullets and fired cartridge cases. These 
procedures are obviously the results 
of much time, study, hard work and 
personal experience, and definitely 
have been checked, rechecked and 
then checked again before they were 
accepted and used in actual practice 
and in this excellent text. 
David 0. Moreton 





News & Notes 


(Continued from Page 


Parking Fines Paid at Banks 

A system has been established wher- 
by certain banks in Montreal, Quebec, 
will accept parking fines. The amount 
of the fine is indicated on the ticket, 
either $2 or $5. Fine money is turned 
over to the city. This plan applies to 
parking fines only. For other viola- 
tions motorists must appear in court. 
The plan was set up by members of 
the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation. 


Traffic Photo Contest 


For all officers who have _ photo- 
graphy as a hobby here is an op- 
portunity to win a cash prize. A traf- 
fic photo contest for police officers will 
be conducted by the TRAFFIC DI- 
GEST & REVIEW, the monthly maga- 
zine of the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University. 

Entries must tell the story of police 
work in traffic, with special emphasis 
on techniques. 

A $50 savings bond is first prize. 
Deadline for entries is December 1, 
1953. Complete information and entry 
forms can be obtained by writing to 
the Photo Contest Editor, TRAFFIC 
DIGEST & REVIEW, Northwestern 
University, 1704 Judson Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 


A New Law For 
Drunken Driver Tests 


Governor Dewey of the State of New 
York has just signed an important 
piece of legislation that will be of 
great assistance to the law enforce- 
ment officer. The new bill requires 
every motorist to submit to a chemical 
test if he is suspected of being under 
the influence of intoxicating drink. 
In our April issue we went into detail 
about this law (“Problem Child of 
the Road”). If the driver refuses to 
submit to the test on constitutional 
grounds, his driving license will be 
revoked. A license is a privilege grant- 
ed by the state, and it can be with- 
drawn by the state not violating on 
anyone’s constitutional rights. 

New York state has also adapted the 
traffic ticket that cannot be “fixed.” 
The non-fixable ticket will apply to 
all violations except parking. At the 
same time the Governor vetoed a bill 
which would allow traffic violators to 
pay their fines by mail. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
carrying firearms without a license—(and a license is 
very hard to obtain). An offender gets 14 years in 
prison, and if he is caught with an imitation weapon, 
the penalty is almost as severe. 

On being asked about the scale of pay in comparison 
with that of other professions, Col. Young paused and 
thoughtfully said, “A man must WANT to be a police- 
man and not take the job because the pay is good.” 

The London police force numbers 1,300 and in prepar- 
ation for the Coronation plans are being made to add 
4,000 men from other parts of the Kingdom. This force 
will be assisted by 10,000 members of the armed forces. 
The Colonel would not venture a guess as to the number 
of people who will be in London for the big event; but 
he said it would be in the millions. Precautions are being 
taken for handling the large crowd. Since England is 
a member of the International Police Commission which 
notifies Scotland Yard the moment any known criminal 
leaves a foreign shore, the risk of invasion by additional 
international criminals is not too great. 

During his visit to the United States, Colonel Young 
made stops in Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington where he had the opportunity to inspect the 
American police system. He thought the United States 
police to be the finest equipped and highly efficient;, 
but he could not understand why the public uses them} 
as a “whipping boy.” 

Col. Young is a brawny, healthy looking man with 
a sureness and confidence that are contagious. Someone 
asked him how old he was. He answered 46, and added 
that “middle age” is anyone ten years older than your- 


self. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
to treason. However as periods of war lessened, the 


Constables were given charge of the armor and equip- 
ment of the Army at home. Subsequently the office 
declined in social prestige, and since no monetary gain 
could be derived from it, often high sums of money 
were paid to avoid having to serve the year’s term as 
Constable. 

The much-fictionalized “Watch” grew in importance 
during the sixteenth century. The “Watch” was origin- 
ally composed of the heads of each large household in 
a community. They walked the streets at night, tradi- 
tionally clad in long cloaks and bearing lanterns. How- 
ever it became easy for householders to pay servants to 
substitute for them, and gradually one man, a night 
watchman, was hired to do the job regularly. It was his 
duty to report the state of the weather, ring the town 
bell to indicate, “All’s Well”, and to rouse the town in 
case of fire. 


Much like the Topsy of Uncle Tom's Cabin, the Eng- 
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lish police system seemed to “jes’ grow” until Robert 
Peel in 1829 organized the first modern police force, 
which formed the pattern for all police forces to this 
day. Peel established the new police force under a 
commissioner who was appointed by the Crown. For the 
first time, disciplined and well organized men patroled 
the streets of London which was divided into regular 
“beats.” The men wore distinguished uniforms and were 
trained to act with pride “in the navy blue.” A Police 
Headquarters was built and a reserve force was main- 
tained. All police officers became professional; the era 
of the modern police department had begun. 





Questions 


What country has recently turned a national threat 
into a national nuisance? Who was the man who re- 
organized that country’s police force? Name some of 
the steps he took. Answer on page 4. 

Who was sent to Germany in 1949 by our Federal Gov- 
ernment to review the policing methods there? Through 
what means does he believe improvement in police per- 
sonnel must come? Answer on page 7. 

Why must every man on the force be a “one man pub- 
lic relations department”? Why are public relations so 
important? What attitude should each officer cultivate 
in order to better “public relations.” Answer on page 
10. 

According to Chief Gleason, what is the biggest part of 
law enforcement work today? What is the ratio of 
people murdered to those killed in auto accidents? An- 
swer on page 7. 

What were the results of the survey made in Provi- 
dence, R. I.? Why do the citizens there prefer the city’s 
parking lot? Answer on page 3. 
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These holsters are made of the best 
grain cowhide and are fitted with a 
German Silver Safety catch 


Every holster is carefully moulded by 
hand to fit the particular Model for g 
which it is made. Officially adopted 
by the New Jersey State Police its 
serviceability has been well proven. 
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H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., INC. 
312 Broadway N. Y. 8, N.Y. 
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LEE E. LAWDER 

An important lesson has come to us from the ages past and is frequently 
used as an illustration of short sightedness. When Alexander, the Great was 
in his youth, news of his father’s victories (Philip of Macedonia) was 
brought to him at one of the Olympic games. He broke down and cried 
“There will be no more worlds left for me to conquer.” 

The phrase “new horizons” has become a part of every progressive pro- 
fession’s vocabulary today. From our past experiences and observations 
we have become to believe that “nothing is impossible”. We take the 
“miracles” of our everyday life for granted and accept the fact that pictures 
and sound can be “pulled” out of the air for our entertainment or that a 
plane can travel as fast as sound. All of this was made possible by someone 
who refused to believe that “there were no mere worlds to conquer”. 

A few months ago when I was talking with T. Dickerson Cooke of the 
Institute of Applied Science in Chicago I remember making an “Alexander- 
ish” statement. I said “The science of fingerprinting is pretty well set, isn’t 
it? I mean, you’ve discovered certain unchangeable characteristics like 
arches, whorls and loops that are basic for classification. Probably the only 
advancement in the science of fingerprinting will come from better equip- 
ment, better inks and better methods of print classification.” 

Mr. Cooke showed me an entire new horizon as he: proceeded to explain 
the unlimited possibilities of the fingerprinting field. An example was; A 
doctor in Philadelphia was carrying on experiments that were of great 
interest. Accepting the fact that members of one family have inherited 
certain physical characteristics, this doctor has been doing research with 
fingerprints trying to establish hereditary traits. He is making progress. 
The importance of this in paternity suits or inheritance claims can not be 
underestimated. Here is a man who found a new world to conquer. 

But new worlds and new horizons need not be confined to the scientist 
and his laboratory. One does not have to discover a new land, a powerful 
weapon or the “cure-all” for disease to be a world-conqueror. Each man 
has his own world and in it are many new horizons. A new method of 
writing a report, or a simplified filing system, can contribute to the ad- 
vancement of a profession. All progress is reaching forward toward the 


new horizons of a better profession. 
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Radiation Monitoring in Atomic Defense 
by Dwight E. Gray and John H. Martens 
Chief, Navy Research Section Library of Congress, 

Technical Information Service Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, 1951. 
IV, 122 p, illus., 18 cm (Duodecimo) $2.00. 

This is a two part oversized pocket 
manual written as a specific how-to-do-it 
book for a Geigerman (radiation monitor) 
Part One presents the story of background 
necessary for proper understanding of both 
the hazards involved and the atomic phe- 
nomena that result in these hazards. The 
titles of the chapters of Part One are 
written as questions and the chapter itself 
is the answer to the question. They are 
well done and clear. The summary at the 
end of each chapter is an extremely handy 
innovation, for this type of work, that 
could be used more often by other authors 
Those who read ‘Radiation Monitoring” 
without previous knowledge of atomics 
will find themselves highly enlightened. 

Part Two constitutes two thirds of the 
‘Radiation Monitoring’’ and covers  in- 
struments and equipment used in Monitor- 
ing. Since the use of radiation instruments 
is the only method of detecting, identifying 
and measuring the intensity of radiation, 
it is important that the operator have a 
thorough understanding of the instruments. 
Each of the representative instruments is 
introduced with an explanation of basic 
principles upon which it operates. Each 
instrument is described and _ illustrated; 
following each such section are operating 
and calibrating instructions, monitoring 
procedure, and trouble location—all vitally 
important. 

“Radiation Monitoring in Atomic De- 
fense’’ is a good practical working manual 
for those who are concerned with atomic 
defense. It is excellent and should be a 
part of every civil defense, auxiliary police 
and regular police unit's library. 

David O. Moreton 





able to every housewife. 

Just before this issue went to press 
we visited an adult education school. 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) operates a 
school for policemen and firemen for 
the entire Westchester County. We 


plan to tell its story in our next issue. 
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Random Shots: 


We saw a clever gadget today that 
is going to be very helpful in keeping 
burglars out of the home. It is an 
automatic electric eye mechanism that 
turns on the lights when darkness 
comes and you are out. This will be 
sold by department stores so is avail- 


It is interesting to note that for the 
second straight year, North Dakota is 


14 


the only state to report not one single 
case of murder or manslaughter in 
any of its cities. This was shown in 
the annual F.B.I. report of crime 
across the nation. 

” * * * * 

The New York State Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association will have its annual 
convention on July 21, 22, 23 at the 
Hotel Onondaga in Syracuse, N.Y. 


Law and Order 
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YOU CAN HAVE IT 
with FEDERAL SIRENS 


Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be ransferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 
to alert present day traffic. YOU NEED MORE POWER to penetrate 
and you get MORE POWER with a FEDERAL SIREN. 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 


®@ Illinois State Police 
Chicago Park District Police 
City of Chicago Police Department 
Cook County Highway Patrol 
The State of Minnesota Police 


and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 


Write TODAY for Catalog 300 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


8707 SOUTH STATE STREET e CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 
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